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EDITORIAL 


Well.  Summer's  here  again:  it's  hot,  school's 
out  or  will  be  soon,  and  vacation  time  has  just 
about  caught  up  with  us.  I'd  like  to  suggest  that 
we  all  stay  and  see  Georgia  this  year. 

It's  a  good  idea  any  year,  for  Georgia  offers  a 
tremendous  range  of  vacation  opportunities.  The 
fisherman  (or  woman)  can  take  a  crack  at  that 
world  record  bass  hidden  somewhere  in  our 
many  lakes,  while  the  kids  can  happily  haul  in 
bream  or  crappie  until  their  arms  are  exhausted. 
An  angling  trip  into  the  mountains  could  yield  a 
state  record  trout,  especially  if  care  is  taken  with 
the  trophy  trout  in  Waters  Creek.  And  then 
there's  saltwater  fishing,  great  saltwater  fishing 
just  off  our  coast. 

Campers  can  fish  in  or  near  most  of  the  state 
parks,  and  there's  a  park  for  every  taste.  Recent- 
ly opened  Panola  Mountain  offers  a  direct  and 
lovely  insight  into  our  environment,  for  exam- 
ple, while  other  parks  provide  facilities  for 
hikers,  swimmers,  and  golfers.  Our  network  of 
21  important  historic  sites  beckons  the  creative 
trip  planner  to  design  his  own  educational 
itinerary. 

Our  mountain  trails  stand  ready  for  the  hiker 
and  backpacker,  our  rivers  happily  await  the 
enthusiasts  of  canoe,  kayak  or  raft. 

Indeed,  Georgia  is  ready  if  you  are. 


But  this  year,  the  year  of  the  fuel  "crisis"  or 
"problem"  or  "crunch,"  is,  perhaps,  an  even  bet- 
ter year  to  stay  and  see  Georgia.  Why  drive  those 
expensive  hundreds  of  miles  when  there  is  so 
much  to  see  and  do  here?  Sure,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  fuel  for  your  camper  or  van,  but  the 
difference  in  fuel  costs  between  staying  near 
home  and  going  off  somewhere  far  away  might 
be  the  difference  between  an  ordinary  trip  and  a 
great  vacation. 

Of  course,  this  might  also  be  the  year  to  ex- 
periment with  "people-powered"  outdoor  sports, 
such  activities  as  hiking,  canoeing  or  floating, 
bicycling,  sailing,  or  skin  diving  that  require  less 
of  our  fossil-fuel  resources.  If  you  do  use  power, 
use  it  efficiently:  tune  those  engines,  don't  over- 
load your  boat  or  camper,  slow  down  a  little. 

Whatever  you  plan  in  the  way  of  a  vacation, 
however,  plan  it  for  Georgia.  Our  state  is  mar- 
velously  versatile,  offering  pleasures  of  incredi- 
ble variety.  Each  of  us  can  find  something  in  that 
marvelous  array. 
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When  you  stop  to  consider  what 
is  really  new  in  the  world  of  fishing, 
you  can't  come  up  with  much.  What 
you  find  is  an  adaptation  of  an  old 
idea,  or  an  old  technique  taken  to 
new  water.  What  I  am  proposing  here 
is  nothing  new  cither.  The  idea  has 
been  around  for  years,  but  it  certain- 
ly is  not  as  popular  as  it  would  be  if 
more  fishermen  really  understood  its 
potential.  What  I'm  referring  to  is 
ultra-light  fishing  ...  the  element  of 
equipment  which  can  turn  stream 
fishing  for  small  fish  into  a  big-game- 
like contest  of  wits  and  skill,  and  put 
bass-like  action  into  catching  blue 
gill  and  eight-inch  trout. 

My  discovery  came  at  the  end  of 
a  long  search  for  the  "right"  equip- 
ment for  a  new  kind  of  fishing.  Being 
an  old  bass  fisherman  from  the  lakes, 
who  was  introduced  late  to  trout  and 
slream  fishing,  I  found  myself  ill  pre- 
pared for  the  new  sport,  and  I  had 
to  go  through  a  shakedown  of  my 
equipment  to  arrive  at  stream  gear 
that  was  as  comfortable  as  my  lake 
and  bass  gear.  The  ultra-light  rod, 
reel,  line  and  lures  were  the  answer. 

The  first  year  I  fished  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Georgia,  I  stuck  ex- 
clusively   to    the    fly  rod,    convinced 


that  bamboo  and  flies  were  the  poetry 
of  trout  fishing;  but  I  had  to  pass  up 
many  good  looking  tunnels  of  laurel 
and  low  hanging  limbs  because  I 
could  not  cast  into  them.  Many  pools 
that  had  open  spaces  above  them  were 
so  small  and  crowded  with  vegetation 
that  it  was  impossible  to  work  a  back 
cast.  In  spite  of  tower  casts  and  roll 
casts,  I  spent  more  time  than  I  liked 
picking  dry  flies  out  of  the  trees  and 
repairing  leaders.  Finally,  I  gave  up 
the  fly  rod  to  the  piscatorial  brothers 
o!  the  big  waters  and  low  foliage,  and 
looked  for  something  else. 

But  what  I  replaced  it  with  did  not 
really  help.  I  turned  to  my  openfaced 
spinning  rig  with  spinners  and  bait. 
And  sure  enough,  1  spent  more  time 
fishing  than  liberating  bait,  and  I 
caught  more  fish.  Those  long  tunnels 
were  easily  fished,  and  because  the 
spinning  rod  does  not  require  a  back 
cast,  I  was  able  to  work  close  cover. 
The  spinning  rod  made  getting  the 
bait  out  much  easier,  but  now  there 
was  a  new  disadvantage  —  as  light 
and  flexible  as  my  spinning  rod  was, 
it  was  still  a  bass  rod,  and  trout  in 
the  smaller  streams  of  north  Georgia 
seldom  exceed  12  inches.  No  matter 
how  much  fight  the  small   fish  had, 


the  bass  rod  was  more  like  a  stick 
than  a  fishing  rod,  and  the  trout's 
acrobatics  were  in  vain. 

During  the  winter,  I  pondered  my 
plight.  I  looked  at  old  fishing  maga- 
zines and  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
fishing  tackle  department  at  the  hard- 
ware store.  I  saw  the  little  five  foot 
rods  hanging  there,  three  or  four 
among  hundreds  of  long  rods.  And  I 
saw  the  few  miniature  reels  tucked 
away  among  the  standard  reels.  But 
I  though  of  these  as  kids'  fishing 
equipment  and  did  not  bother  with 
them.  Then  one  day  I  put  the  small 
reel  and  rod  together  and  the  truth 
came  home  to  me.  This  was  no  more 
a  kid's  fishing  rig  than  the  .410  shot- 
gun was  a  kid's  gun.  It  was  a  special 
tool  for  a  special  job.  It  was  the 
answer  to  my  problem. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  when 
the  season  opened  in  April,  I  ap- 
proached the  stream  with  more  ex- 
citement than  usual.  I  had  nursed 
this  rig  in  my  lap  all  winter,  waiting 
for  April  Fool's  Day.  I  threaded  the 
iittlc  4  lb.  test  monofilament  through 
the  tiny  guides,  attached  to  it  a  tiny 
silver  spinner  not  quite  as  large  as  my 
little  fingernail  and  weighing  about 
1/32  oz.  I  was  ready. 
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Standing  at  the  foot  of  an  over- 
hung pool  at  a  place  where  water 
poured  down  a  foot-high  fall  to  foam, 
swirl,  and  run  in  a  wide  current  along 
the  near  bank,  I  made  a  cast.  The 
tiny  spinner  disappeared  from  sight 
before  it  had  gone  half  the  distance  to 
the  head  of  the  pool,  and  so  I  guessed 
at  its  progress  and  dropped  it  some- 
where in  the  white  water.  I  began  a 
fairly  fast  retrieve  down  the  current, 
but  the  spinner  had  not  moved  more 
than  two  feet  before  it  was  stopped 
solid.  I  set  the  hook  and  the  little  rod 
flexed  beautifully.  The  fish  wanted 
line,  so  I  let  him  have  it.  Then  I 
worked  some  line  in.  The  trout  jump- 
ed and  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  he 
was  only  about  11  or  12  inches  long. 
The  reaction  of  the  ultra-light  was  just 
as  it  would  have  been  with  a  three  or 
four  pound  bass  on  standard  equip- 
ment. 

Little  by  little,  I  worked  him  in 
and  beached  him.    I  could  not  have 


been  more  pleased  with  my  answer 
to  the  small  stream  problem.  From 
that  cast  on,  small  stream  fishing  was 
all  pleasure  with  very  few  equipment 
problems.  This  tiny  rig  solved  the 
problem  of  too  little  space  and  the 
loss  of  big  fight  in  small  fish. 

Ultra-light  fun  can  be  yours  too, 
at  just  a  little  expense  and  with  a 
minimum  of  practice.  Actually,  the 
tiny  rods  are  competitively  priced 
from  about  $16.00  up  to  more  than 
SI 00.00,  as  are  the  mini-reels.  The 
rods  also  come  in  several  lengths, 
varying  from  about  five  to  six  feet.  I 
have  heard  of  a  seven  foot  ultra-light 
rod,  but  I  have  never  seen  one.  Per- 
sonally, for  the  kind  of  fishing  I  do, 
1  prefer  the  five  foot  rod  of  two  or 
three  ounces,  and  1  like  a  lively  rod, 
one  that  is  slow  in  the  tip,  yet  flexible 
even  down  into  the  handle.  I  have 
examined  some  so-called  ultra-light 
rods  that  were  light  enough,  but  ex- 
tremely  stiff,   and   seemed   to   defeat 


the  purpose  of  owning  one.  By  the 
same  token,  a  rod  that  is  equally  flexi- 
ble from  tip  to  butt  cap  is  about  as 
useful  for  playing  a  fish  as  a  screen 
door  spring. 

The  reel  should  be  an  extremely 
light  one.  About  eight  ounces,  prob- 
ably, is  the  best  weight,  but  there  are 
good  ones  under  and  above  this 
weight.  Mine  weighs  nine  ounces,  but 
it  has  ball  bearings.  Given  the 
choice  between  it  and  an  eight  ounce 
competitor  without  ball  bearings,  I 
decided  that  the  extra  ounce  was 
worth  it  for  the  smoother,  friction- 
free  retrieve.  The  whole  outfit,  rod, 
reel,  line,  and  bait,  will  weigh  less 
than  twelve  or  thirteen  ounces.  Many 
purists  would  have  it  weigh  less,  but 
two  or  three  ounces  carried  all  day 
long  on  a  trout  stream  are  not  going 
to  break  you  down,  especially  when 
the  whole  shebang  weighs  less  than 
a  pound.  What  interests  me  more 
than  whether  or  not  a  reel  can  stand 


Even  tangled  laurel  thickets  won't  stop  you 
after  you've  mastered  mini-fishing  skills. 
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mi  extra  ounce  or  not  is  that  it  have 
a  rather  fast  retrieve,  about  4.7:1 
when  the  spool  has  an  outer  circum- 
ference of  five  or  six  inches.  It  needs 
to  be  capable  of  retrieving  a  lure 
faster  than  the  water  current. 

I  like  a  monofilament  line  of  4  lb. 
test  at  the  most,  and  2  lb.  test  at  the 
least.  There  arc  smaller  lines,  down 
to  '2  lb.,  but  I  don't  see  a  great  deal 
of  benefit  in  going  that  light.  Some 
anglers  have  landed  gigantic  bass 
on  sewing  thread,  and  I  suppose  they 
gained  something  or  proved  some- 
thing by  doing  it;  but  as  a  matter  of 
general  practice,  I  don't  care  to  take 
a  chance  on  letting  a  fish  break  the 
line  and  suffer  with  a  hook  stuck 
in  his  stomach  or  impacted  in  his  gill 
plates,  or  even  hung  in  his  mouth.  1 
would  just  as  soon  use  a  line  big 
enough  to  hold  him  until  I  can  at 
least  creel  him  or  turn  him  loose.  I 
don't  see  any  point  in  knowing 
whether  I  can  land  him  on  Vz  lb. 
gossamer  or  not.  And  I  catch  enough 
fish  on  2  and  4  lb.  monofilament  to 
know  that  they  are  successful  lines. 
After  all,  a  premium  grade  2  lb.  line 
measures  about  .005  inches.  That  is 
hard  to  see  in  your  hand,  let  alone 
against  a  clear  water  background. 

One  thing  to  remember  about  ultra- 
light line,  since  it  is  so  small,  is  to 
keep  checking  it  for  frays  and  cuts. 
Most  small  streams  flow  over  rocks 
and  snags,  and  your  line  will  be  con- 
stantly coming  in  contact  with  these 
sharp  and  jagged  edges.  A  minor  cut 
or  abrasion  on  2  lb.  test  line  can  be  a 
major  calamity  if  you  have  a  large 
fish  on,  for  a  relatively  small  cut  may 
go  halfway  through  the  line,  leaving 
you  with  one  pound  strength  or  less. 
Check  your  line  often,  and  when  it 
becomes  worn  or  frayed,  cut  it  off 
above  the  fray. 

The  lures  for  the  ultra-light  are  the 
real  little  jewels,  and  laid  out  in  your 
tackle  box  alongside  casting  lures  and 
regular  spinning  tackle,  that's  just 
what  they  look  like:  little  jewels.  They 
fall  into  the  weight  classes  of  1/32, 
I  16,  I  10.  and  1  8  ounces.  And 
they  come  in  mini-size  shapes  of  most 
of  the  popular  plugs,  spoons  and 
spinners.  They  also  come  with  treble 
and  single  hooks.  A  natural  advantage 
to  this  diminutive  bait  is  that  it,  like 


the  fly,  is  the  same  size  as  natural 
trout  and  small  fish  food.  And  in 
spite  of  its  size  and  weight,  it  is  easy 
to  cast. 

In  fact,  it  is  quite  possible  to  put 
a  1/16  oz.  spinner  out  some  60  feet, 
but  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  do  so. 
On  a  small  stream,  20  or  25  foot 
casts  are  sufficient,  and  oftentimes  the 
casts  are  even  shorter  than  this.  So  in 
ultra-light  fishing,  the  wrist  snapping 
motion  of  a  standard  cast  is  not  neces- 
sary. In  most  cases,  the  cast  is  side 


The  gear:  a  featherweight  rod.  tiny  reel, 
and  a  handful  of  jewel-like  lures. 
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What  more  convincing  argument  could  he 
made?  Notice  the  net:  it's  a  crucial  tool 
in  featherweight  angling. 


arm  or  cross  chest,  under  overhanging 
branches  and  limbs,  requiring  only 
a  light  toss  with  a  smooth  wrist  action. 
Occasionally,  you  may  have  oppor- 
tunity to  unleash  yourself  into  a  good 
overhand  cast,  letting  the  line  flip  off 
your  finger  as  the  spoon  zips  out 
some  fifty  feet,  but  most  of  the  time 
you  just  toss  it  up  the  creek  with  a 
smooth,  easy  motion. 

At  first,  the  size  of  the  line  may 
present  a  little  difficulty  in  picking  it 
up  on  your  finger  to  cast.  The  line  is 


so  light  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
know,  without  looking,  whether  or 
not  you  have  picked  it  up  before  you 
open  the  bail.  Several  times,  when  I 
first  began  using  ultra-light  equip- 
ment, I  would  begin  my  cast  only  to 
find  my  lure  already  in  the  water  at 
my  feet.  But  this  too  can  be  over- 
come with  practice  and  patience. 

Unless  you  are  a  better  fisherman 
than  I  have  ever  seen,  you  are  going 
to  hang  up  once  in  a  while,  and  when 
you  hang  up  with  ultra-light  equip- 
ment, you  just  have  to  wade  in  after 
it.  Because  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
rod  and  the  delicate  strength  of  the 
line,  the  lure  cannot  be  horsed  loose 
as  can  a  bass  plug.  But  then  you 
would  have  to  wade  in  and  untangle 
a  fly  line,  so  nothing's  really  lost. 

The  approach  to  a  stream  when 
using  an  ultra-light  outfit  is  the  same 
as  dry  fly  fishing.  You  begin  on  the 
downstream  end  of  the  creek  and 
fish  up  stream.  At  long  pools  I  al- 
ways try  to  fish  the  tail  end  first, 
making  my  way  up  to  the  head  where 
the  water  comes  bubbling  and  foam- 
ing into  the  pool,  and  I  try  to  keep  the 
lure  moving  just  a  little  faster  than 
die  current.  This  is  why  a  fast  re- 
trieve is  needed.  This  speed  is  espe- 
cially essential  when  you  are  fishing 
fast  water  that  runs  over  a  rippled 
bottom  full  of  holes.  What  the  trout 
sees  from  the  bottom  of  one  of  these 
holes  is  what  looks  like  a  little  piece 
of  gold  or  silver  trout  dinner  swim- 
ming like  all  get-out  down  stream.  It 
should  not  lag  or  dally  over  his  head, 
for  it  is  motion  of  the  spinner  or 
spoon  that  most  looks  like  something 
to  eat. 

If  you  fish  a  creek  that  is  over- 
hung with  foliage  too  dense  to  allow 
you  to  use  a  fly  rod,  one  that  has  fish 
too  small  to  give  a  regular  rod  a  good 
workout,  give  the  ultra-light  a  chance. 
It's  not  for  trout  streams  only.  Bream, 
warmouth,  crappie,  and  red-eye  bass 
can  really  give  an  ultra-light  a  work- 
out. Ultra-light  equipment  can  spice 
up  your  fishing  by  making  the  small 
fish  more  than  just  a  bother  to  pull 
in.  This  miniature  rig  can  put  new 
sport  in  your  fishing  and  open  new 
waters  that  you  have  probably  avoided 
heretofore. 
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The  Sporting  Dogs 


by  Joe  Cullens 


A  shrieking  whistle,  a  nod  of  the  head,  an  out- 
stretched arm  indicating  direction  .  .  .  this  could  easily 
be  a  scene  from  a  busy  city  intersection.  Just  as  city 
traffic  is  often  confusing,  so  is  one's  first  trip  to  a 
field  trial.  Just  as  rush-hour  traffic  is  boredom  at  its 
worst,  so,  for  the  uninitiated,  is  a  visit  to  a  field  trial. 
While  the  motions  of  a  traffic  officer  occasionally  ex- 
hibit a  simple  grace  and  beauty,  so  does  the  careful 
coordination  of  a  trainer's  mind  and  a  sporting  dog's 
spirit. 


It  is  this  kindred  spirit  that  best  exemplifies  the  field 
trial.  The  trainer  and  the  dog  must  function  as  one. 
From  the  time  the  puppy  is  able  to  understand  simple 
commands,  the  trainer  must  work  diligently  to  hone 
the  inbred  hunting  characteristics  to  a  razor-like  keen- 
ness. Although  it  all  seems  simple  to  the  casual  observer, 
the  veteran  understands  the  hours  of  hard  work  shown 
in  a  championship  performance. 

Where  did  it  all  begin?  That  floundering  but  love- 
able   puppy   traces   his   ancestry  to  the   wolf.   All  the 
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A  couple  of  field  champion  beagles  try  to 
steal  the  show  from  Beverly  Langford, 
Ben  Patrick,  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter, 
and  Mr.  Rose. 
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characteristic  instincts  in  a  hunting  dog  have  descended 
through  selective  breeding  and  mutation  from  the  wolfs 
original  instincts.  The  prospective  dog  trainer  must 
realize  that  his  dog  has  not  been  bred  any  stronger  or 
smarter  than  his  wolf  forebears.  It  is  just  a  matter 
of  specialization.  With  this  in  mind,  the  trainer  sets 
out  to  develop  the  unique  characteristics  of  his  dog 
to  their  fullest. 

The  dog  is  obtained  from  the  outset  with  a  particular 
purpose  in  mind:  bird  hunters  might  choose  a  pointer, 
retriever  or  spaniel,  rabbit  hunters  might  lean  toward 
the  beagles,  and  fox  or  coon  hunters  would  obtain  one 
of  the  hound  breeds.  Whatever  the  breed,  the  rudiments 
of  training  are  basically  the  same:  first  obedience, 
then  hunting  skills. 

No  matter  how  long  the  dog's  pedigree,  it  must  mind 
the  trainer,  or  all  is  lost  from  the  beginning.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  retrievers,  for  these 
dogs  must  be  under  perfect  control  during  a  field  trial. 

The  first  command  usually  is  "Sit."  With  patience 
and  understanding,  the  average  person  can  have  his 
dog  obeying  this  command  in  a  short  while.  Next,  the 
command  "Come"  is  probably  easiest  to  teach  a  young 
pup.  since  his  natural  inclination  is  to  leap  gladly  at 
the  sight  of  his  master's  outstretched  arms.  The  "Lie 
down"  command  usually  is  referred  to  as  "Charge,"  and 
is  another  of  the  basic  obedience  commands.  The  next 
order  of  business  is  keeping  the  dog  at  the  trainer's 
side  with  the  command  "Heel."  If  the  trainer  is  a  right- 
handed  shooter  the  dog  should  be  heeled  on  the  left, 
and  vice  versa.  However,  there  is  no  concrete  rule  on 
this  subject  and  if  the  dog  heels  better  to  one  side  than 
the  other,  trainers  usually  accept  the  easiest  way.  The 
final  obedience  command  is  "Kennel"  which  means 
exactly  what  it  says.  There  are  other  commands  in- 
volving good  manners,  such  as  "Stop  barking,"  "Down," 
"Stay,"  and  "Hie  on."  The  animal  must  respond  quickly 


to  any  command;  therefore,  the  first  six  months  of 
a  puppy's  life  generally  are  devoted  to  developing 
obedience  above  all  else.  After  months  of  training 
and  patient  hard  work,  the  dog  is  finally  ready  for  a 
"trial  by  fire,"  i.e.,  the  field  trial.  The  trial  not 
only  is  a  showplace  for  the  dogs,  but  a  meeting  ground 
for  new  and  old  friends.  Some  make  the  events  a  family 
affair,  bringing  wives  and  children.  The  participants 
generally  try  to  arrange  accommodations  in  the  same 
place  or  at  least  close  enough  to  enjoy  the  fraternity  of 
the  occasion.  For  many,  the  dogs  have  become  secondary 
to  the  personal  enjoyment  of  an  outing  involving  a 
chance  to  make  new  friends  and  trade  dog  tales. 

Field  trialing  has  become  so  widespread  that  during 
any  given  week  there  is  probably  a  contest  staged  in 
some  part  of  the  United  States.  The  events  are  not 
confined  to  local  participants,  and  many  enthusiasts 
drive  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands,  of  miles  to  enter 
their  dogs  in  a  meet.  Some  have  become  "pros"  to 
the  extent  that  they  hire  professional  dog  trainers  and 
handlers  to  take  their  dogs  to  events  throughout  the 
country.  This  type  of  owner  absenteeism  is  increasing, 
but  the  mainstay  of  the  American  field  trial  still  is  the 
owner-handler,  who  desires  the  personal  satisfaction 
of  knowing  his  dog  "done  well." 

Aside  from  the  ego  benefits  derived  from  a  cham- 
pionship performance,  there  often  are  monetary  re- 
wards for  first,  second,  and  third  places.  In  many 
cases,  trophies  and  ribbons  are  awarded.  The  biggest 
benefit,  though,  is  the  prestige  of  the  title  "Field  Cham- 
pion", which  more  than  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  any 
tangible  reward  for  a  fine  performance. 

There  generally  are  two  major  field  trial  divisions: 
The  Derby  Stake,  a  competition  for  dogs  up  to  two 
years  old;  and  the  Open,  which  may  include  dogs  of 
any  age.  The  breed  predicates  not  only  the  type  of 
field   trial   but   also   the   tests   in   each   of   the   stakes. 
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Basically,  the  tests  in  each  event  are  designed  to  simu- 
late an  actual  hunting  situation;  for  example,  in  a  re- 
triever trial  the  dog  may  be  required  to  mark  the  fall 
of  the  game  (usually  a  duck),  and  make  the  retrieve 
from  a  blind.  In  a  blind  retrieve  the  dog  cannot  actually 
see  the  fallen  game  and  must  rely  on  the  handler  for 
directions.  The  object  is  for  the  dog  to  take  the 
straightest  path  to  the  game.  There  are  single  retrieves, 
double  retrieves,  triple  retrieves  and  sometimes  quad- 
ruple retrieves,  all  of  which  become  exceedingly  difficult 
when  water  is  involved  since  the  dog's  natural  inclina- 
tion is  to  take  the  easiest  route  to  the  bird.  The  easiest 
route  often  is  not  the  straightest,  however,  and  the 
handler  must  constantly  direct  the  dog  with  hand  signals 
and  sharp  blasts  from  his  whistle.  Points  are  based  on 
the  judges'  opinions  of  the  dog's  obedience  and  hunting 
prowess.  Retriever  trials  also  may  be  held  on  land,  with 
similar  rules  applying.  A  great  variety  of  tests  is  avail- 
able, but  the  purpose  is  always  the  same  ...  to  chal- 
lenge the  dog's  hunting  ability. 


Field  trials  are  nothing  like  "bench  shows"  in  charac- 
ter or  make  up.  A  dog  that  looks  good  in  the  show  ring 
may  easily  become  a  "scratch"  in  the  field  trial.  Almost 
any  animal  can  be  trained  enough  to  make  a  fair  show- 
ing in  the  dress  ring,  but  a  field  trial  is  intended  to  re- 
veal the  spirit,  intelligence  and  stamina  of  sporting 
dogs.  Thus  field  trials  are  more  than  "show-offs"  for 
breeders;  but  breeding  is  as  important  here  as  in  the 
show  ring.  If  one  intends  to  win  the  ribbons  at  a  bench 
show,  then  he  breeds  for  looks;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  wants  the  prestige  title  "Field  Champion"  attached  to 
his  dog's  pedigree,  then  he  must  breed  for  performance. 

Field  trials  are  separated  by  breed,  and  there  are 
at  least  five  different  types.  Pointing  Dog  Trials  in- 
volve the  well-known  bird  dogs  like  setters,  pointers, 
shorthairs,  Brittany  spaniels  and  Weimeraners.  A  sec- 
ond type  is  the  Retriever  Trial  which  puts  Labradors, 
Goldens,  Irish  Water  Spaniels,  Chesapeakes  and  other 
retrieving  breeds  to  the  test.  The  spaniel  breeds  are 
tested  in  Spaniel  Trials  while  the  hounds,  including  fox 
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and  coon  hounds,  are  matched  in  Hound  Trials.  Finally, 
there  are  the  Beagle  Trials  which  obviously  are  for  the 
"Snoopy"  lovers.  This  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
for  several  normally  separated  trials  have  been  lumped 
into  the  general  categories  given.  The  object  in  any 
trial,  of  course,  is  to  test  the  breeding,  endurance,  pace, 
style,  nosing  ability  and  obedience  of  the  dog,  not  to 
mention  the  skills  of  the  handler. 

When  did  it  all  begin?  One  expert  finds  the  first 
printed  evidence  of  competition  in  a  1681  London 
Gazette  article.  The  first  official  field  trial  took  place 
nearly  200  years  h'ter  in  Bedforshire,  England,  on  April 
18,  1865,  and,  incidentally,  was  a  contest  between  bird 
dogs.  Since  that  time  the  sport  has  grown  from  a  "gen- 
tleman's hobby"  to  a  pastime  involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  enthusiasts  and' some  500,000  dogs. 

There  are  many  registering  organizations  to  keep 
the  necessary  records  for  such  an  array  of  dogs.  Two 
of  the  most  well-known  are  American  Field  and  the 
American  Kennel  Club.  In  addition,  there  are  the  In- 
ternational Fox  Hound  Stud  Book  and  the  United  Ken- 
nel Club  for  coon  hound  registry.  Many  of  these  or- 
ganizations publish  monthly  newsletters  or  magazines, 
publications  which  serve  not  only  as  informational 
media  but  as  market  places  for  stud  service  and  dog 
sales. 

The  majority  of  the  field  trials  held  each  year  in  the 
United  States  is  run  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Kennel  Club.  This  organization  serves  as  arbiter  for 
questions  involving  eligibility  and  the  establishment  of 
new  breeds  of  dogs.  The  AKC  defines  three  classes  of 
field  trials:  Member,  Licensed  and  Sanctioned.  A  com- 
plete listing  of  the  rules  governing  AKC  field  trials  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  American  Kennel  Club,  51 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

There  are  trials  to  fit  everyone's  tastes,  from  the 
folks  who  prefer  to  relax  in  one  spot  and  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  retrievers,  to  the  seeming  maniacs  who 
prefer  to  bush  jump  with  a  pack  of  wailing  fox  hounds. 
At  each  there  is  a  feeling  of  closeness  and  friendship 
unmatched  by  most  other  recreational  outings. 

(The  prospective  field  trialer  or  dog  lover  who  wants 
a  more  detailed  look  at  field  trial  training  can  find 
interesting  and  informative  reading  in  THE  COM- 
PLETE LABRADOR  RETRIEVER,  by  Helen  War- 
wick, Howell  Book  House,  Inc.,  or  TRAINING  YOUR 
LABRADOR  RETRIEVER,  by  James  Lamb  Free, 
Coward-McCann,  Inc.  For  beaglers  there  is  AMERI- 
CAN BEAGLING,  by  Glenn  G.  Black,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  Finally,  an  intriguing  commentary  is  given  in  DOG 
PSYCHOLOGY,  THE  BASIS  OF  DOG  TRAINING, 
bv  Leon  F.  Whitney,  D.V.M.,  Howell  Book  House, 
Inc.) 
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The  river  flows  green  here,  lined  with  trees  which  furnish  subdued 
background  for  the  occasional  flash  of  color  as  yellow  rafts  drift  by, 
laden  with  bodies  of  all  ages,  in  all  sizes  and  shapes  and  degrees  of  dress, 
from  experts  in  wetsuits  to  teenyboppers  (and  grandmothers)  in 
bikinis.  Fishermen  troll  slowly  by,  hoping  for  the  lunker  trout.  Kayakists 
hang  slalom  gates  from  the  bridges,  then  strain  and  twist  on  the  current 
like  hooked  trout,  trying  to  pass  cleanly  between  the  poles.  As  the  sun 
lowers  and  the  shadows  lengthen,  the  gaudy  rafts  drift  away  downriver. 
Muskrats  appear  on  ledges  in  the  river,  carrying  the  water  weeds  up  to  a 
dry  spot  to  munch.  Beavers  slip  from  their  holes  in  the  bank  to  seek  out 
the  succulent  poplar  saplings  in  the  bottoms,  or  failing  that,  the  gnarled 
laurel  along  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs.  As  evening  approaches,  a  solitary 
canoeist  or  hiker  may  see  a  red  fox  trotting  along  near  the  water's  edge, 
intent  on  a  rabbit  dinner. 


by  Claude  Terry 


Photo  by  Jim  Couch 
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It's  not  always  this  troweled  on  the  Lower 
Chattahoochee,  hut  the  Georgia  Canoeing 
Association  Spring  training  sessions  draw 
crowds  of  novice  paddlcrs.  The  rafters 
always  are  there  .  .  . 


Photos  by  T.  Craig  Martin 


The  Chattahoochee  River  has  been  used  for  transpor- 
tation in  one  form  or  another  for  centuries.  Canoes 
probably  were  the  first  boats  used,  then  came  the  fiat- 
bottomed  plank  boat  of  local  farmers  taking  their  crops 
to  market  in  the  burgeoning  city  of  Atlanta.  Moon- 
shiners have  been  known  to  drift  down  to  the  present 
Morgan  Falls  Dam  area  before  transferring  their  cargo 
for  distribution. 

Today  you  can  see  hundreds  of  small  yellow  rafts  on 
any  summer  Sunday  along  the  river.  The  area  of  highest 
use  is  the  Palisades,  an  area  with  white  water  rapids, 
fascinating  geology,  and  a  beautiful  mixture  of  mountain 
and  Piedmont  plants.  The  rapids  are  mild,  but  they  offer 
a  white  water  experience  in  a  river  with  good  water 
quality,  which  is  a  near-unique  situation  for  a  large 
metropolitan  area.  The  Chattahoochee  follows  the 
Brevard  fault,  a  major  geological  feature  of  the  South- 
east. In  the  Palisades  area,  the  granite  on  the  east  side  of 
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The  48  mile  stretch  between  Buford  Dam  and 
Peachtree  Creek  offers  a  variety  of  trips  of 
different    lengths.   The    best    known    and    most 
used  sections  for  canoeing  and  rafting  are 
the  area  at  Island  Ford  (beside  the  state-owned 
Wocdall  tract)  and   the  section  from    Powers 
Ferry   Bridge  (1-285)  to   U.S.  41    (the   Palisades 
Area,  now  partially  owned  by  the  state). 
The  map  shows  other  put-in  and  take-out  points 
which  can  be  used  to  see  other,   less  well 
known,  sections  of  the  river.  Minimum  flows 
in  the  river  frequently  occur  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  The  river  is  easier  to  canoe  or  raft 
during    the   week    when    power   generation    is 
occurring. 
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These  safety  tips  apply  to  all  rivers,  even 
one  so  "tame"  as  the  Lower  Chattahoochee: 

1)  Never  canoe  or  raft  alone. 

2)  Georgia   law  requires  that  Coast  Guard 

approved  life  jackets  be  carried  in  the 
boat.  Wear  them  on  rivers  rated  over 
Class  I. 

3)  Leave  a  trip  plan  with  some  responsible 

person. 

4)  Don't  drink  alcoholic  beverages  before  or 

during  the  trip. 


5)  Have  adequate  flotation  gear  in  decked 

boats,  styrofoam  or  innertubes  under  the 
thwarts  of  canoes. 

6)  Wear  helmets  on  Class  III  or  above  rivers. 

7)  Rafts    should    have    two    or    more    compart- 

ments, and  should  be  loaded  to  no  more 
than  Vi  their  rated  capacity. 

8)  Canoes  should  run  solo  or  tandem,  never 

three  in  a  canoe. 

9)  Allow  plenty  of  time:  usually  figure  3-m.p.h. 

for  canoes,  2-m.p.h.  for  rafts,  plus 
scouting  time. 
10)   Check  the  depth  gauge  (if  available)  before 
beginning  the  trip. 
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the  fault  has  resisted  weathering,  and  consequently  has 
given  rise  to  high  bluffs  and  cliffs  which  provide  impres- 
sive views  from  the  river. 

But  the  entire  48-mile  stretch  of  the  Chattahoochee 
from  Buford  Dam  to  Peachtree  Creek  (where  Atlanta's 
sewage  drastically  alters  the  quality  and  character  of 
the  river)  is  vital  to  several  million  Georgians  in  and 
around  the  Atlanta  metropolitan  area.  The  river  pro- 
vides their  water  supply,  and,  surprisingly,  it  offers  some 
of  Georgia's  best  trout  fishing.  The  river  and  the  land 
immediately  beside  it  form  a  natural  corridor,  which 
could  provide  the  area's  most  significant  green  open 
space.  This  sort  of  public  recreation  space  is  sorely 
needed  by  Forsyth  and  Gwinnett  counties  as  well  as 
by  Atlanta. 

The  possibility  for  use  of  the  river  as  public  open 
space  currently  is  threatened  by  a  flurry  of  rapid  de- 
velopment in  the  corridor.  There  are  plans  or  actual 
construction  underway  on  office  parks,  apartments,  and 
condominiums  along  the  river.  Such  uses  ultimately 
threaten  not  only  public  access  to  the  corridor  for  fish- 
ing, rafting,  picnicking,  etc.,  but  also  the  quality  of  the 
area's  water  supply,  its  veritable  life  blood. 

Development  brings  roofs  and  paving,  animals  and 
their  wastes,  oil  and  grease  from  autos,  shopping  centers 
and  their  large  lots,  all  of  which  change  rain  runoff  pat- 
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Photo  by  Bob  Busby 


terns  drastically.  Such  changes  in  land  use  along  a  river 
have  been  shown  to  cause  profound  changes  in  water 
flows  and  water  quality.  Uniike  domestic  sewage,  these 
altered  flows  don't  rise  from  a  single  point,  so  they  are 
difficult  to  collect  and  treat.  The  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  said  that  urban  runoff  could  leave 
the  Chattahoochee  unfit  for  human  use  immediately 
after  rains  if  the  present  corridor  urbanization  continues. 

Happily,  efforts  are  being  made  to  acquire  land  for 
public  ownership.  Organizations  such  as  Friends  of  the 
River,  the  Legacy  Foundation,  the  Nature  Conservancy, 
and  the  Georgia  Conservancy  have  helped  stir  public 
awareness  of  the  river's  problems,  and  have  joined  with 
the  state  in  initiating  land  acquisition.  The  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Palisades  area  now  is  in  state  ownership,  and 
the  Georgia  Power  Company  has  donated  land  to  the 
State,  aiding  in  the  land  acquisition  program. 

(Note:  See  the  Editorial  in  the  March,  1974,  Outdoors 
in  Georgia  supporting  these  efforts.) 

The  long  range  goal  of  those  interested  in  the  metro- 
politan area's  health  and  recreation  is  a  green  "sheath" 
along  the  river,  with  frequent  large  plots  suitable  for  rec- 
reational uses  compatible  with  water  quality  and  the 
scenic  nature  of  the  river.  If  these  efforts  fail,  lazy  after- 
noons floating  the  Chattahoochee  will  become  cherished 
memories,  relics  of  a  departed,  but  not  forgotten,  era. 
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Striped  ioass 


by  Aaron  Pass 

Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 


The  striped  bass  (Roccus  saxatilis) 
is  the  east  coast's  most  popular  salt- 
water game  fish.  The  striper  is  the  his- 
toric quarry  of  the  surf  fisherfolk 
from  New  England's  rocky  coast  south 
to  Hatteras.  As  such,  this  fish  is  pur- 
sued within  an  established  tradition 
and  with  much  enthusiasm. 

The  striped  bass  belongs  to  the 
family  Serranidae  (true  basses),  and 
is  naturally  a  coastal  denizen.  Rarely 
found  more  than  a  few  miles  offshore, 
the  striper  is  common  in  estuarine 
areas,  bays,  deltas,  etc.  An  anadro- 
mous  fish,  the  striper  ascends  fresh- 
water rivers  to  spawn  each  spring. 

The  spawning  begins  in  the  rivers 
when  water  temperatures  are  from 
55-67°.  During  spawning,  the  female 
is  surrounded  by  several  smaller  males 
which  fertilize  the  eggs  as  the  female 
expels  them  from  her  body.  The  fertil- 
ized eggs  quickly  form  a  semi-buoy- 
ant space  that  allows  them  to  float 


with  the  current.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
2-3  days,  depending  on  water  tem- 
perature, and  must  remain  suspended 
during  this  period. 

The  original  natural  range  of  the 
striped  bass  extended  from  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  south  to  the  St.  Johns 
River  in  northern  Florida.  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  stripers  occur  from  west- 
ern Florida  to  Louisiana.  This  natural 
range  has  been  significantly  extended 
by  stocking.  In  1886  striped  bass  were 
introduced  to  the  west  coast  and  have 
developed  into  an  excellent  sport  fish- 
ery from  the  Columbia  River  (Wash- 
ington) south  to  Los  Angeles.  More 
recently,  and  of  more  interest  to  Geor- 
gia anglers,  it  was  discovered  that 
striped  bass  could  survive  landlocked 
in  freshwater  reservoirs. 

This  discovery  came  about  imme- 
diately after  the  impoundment  of 
Santee-Cooper  Reservoir  in  South 
Carolina,  which  trapped  striped  bass 
upstream  in  the  river.  The  fish  did 
well  in  their  new  freshwater  habitat 
and  this  opened  the  possibilities  for 
stocking  stripers  in  reservoirs  all  over 
the  southeast. 

Since  this  discovery,  much  research 
has  been  directed  toward  the  large- 


scale  artificial  propagation  of  striped 
bass  for  stocking.  Much  progress  has 
been  made,  and  today  striped  bass 
have  been  stocked  in  several  reser- 
voirs in  Georgia. 

The  striped  bass  is  a  handsome 
fish,  colored  basically  in  black  and 
white.  The  upper  dorsal  area  may  be 
black  or  dark  green  which  fades  to 
white  sides  highlighted  with  black 
stripes.  Three  to  four  of  these,  above 
the  lateral  line,  run  from  the  gill  cov- 
ers to  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin.  The 
stripes  below  the  lateral  line  are  not  as 
distinct  or  as  long.  The  body  is  rather 
elongate  and  the  head  is  moderately 
pointed. 

The  striper  is  a  voracious  predator 
and  feeds  on  a  variety  of  small  forage 
fish,  crustaceans,  and  other  inverte- 
brates. Many  fishermen  feel  that  this 
fish  feeds  more  actively  at  night  and 
can  be  quite  selective  when  feeding  on 
one  particular  type  of  food. 

This  is  a  superb  game  fish  which 
has  excellent  quality  flesh.  It  can  be 
taken  on  a  variety  of  live  bait  and  arti- 
ficial lures  which  represent  small 
forage  fish.  In  coastal  areas,  squid, 
bloodworms,  crabs  and  eels  are  high- 
ly effective. 
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CLARK  HILL 


by  Aaron  Pass 


Biologist  Dan  Marshall  shares  some  tips  with  Spring 
turkey  hunters.  Chirk  Hill  offers  a  good  chance  for  that 
elusive  gobbler. 


Photo    by  Aaron  Pass 


The  Clark  Hill  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  in  Wilkes  and  McDuffie 
Counties  is  one  of  the  smaller  units  in 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division's  wildlife 
management  system.  Although  small, 
this  area  has  earned  a  reputation  for 
good  production  of  both  harvestable 
game  and  other  forms  of  wildlife. 
Over  the  years  Clark  Hill  has  become 
well  known  for  its  high  success  rate 
for  deer  hunters  and  tor  its  good  tur- 
key hunting. 

Created  in  1953,  Clark  Hill  WMA 
consists  of  some  15,000  acres  of  forest 
land  on  the  shores  of  Clark  Hill  Res- 
ervoir. The  area  is  typical  piedmont 
forest  with  pine  ridges  and  hardwood 
hillsides  sloping  down  to  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  The  area  originally  con- 
sisted of  about  12,000  acres  acquired 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
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A  selection  of  Clark  Hill's  more 
prominent  residents. 


during  construction  of  the  reservoir. 
This  acquisition  was  a  mitigation 
measure  for  the  loss  of  wildlife  habitat 
when  the  reservoir  flooded  river  bot- 
tom lands.  Later,  an  additional  3,000 
acres  leased  from  the  Continental  Can 
Company  was  added  to  the  area. 

Although  the  ridges  and  hillsides 
are  not  as  productive  as  were  the  river 
bottoms,  there  is  good  wildlife  pro- 
duction on  the  area.  This  is  due  to  a 
well-conceived  cooperative  manage- 
ment program  conducted  by  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Since  this  land  has  been 
committed  primarily  to  wildlife  man- 
agement. Game  and  Fish  biologists, 


with  Corps  cooperation,  have  been 
able  to  develop  programs  which  pro- 
duce optimum  wildlife  benefits  on  the 
area.  An  extensive  series  of  planted 
wildlife  openings  is  being  developed 
to  provide  more  diverse  and  produc- 
tive wildlife  habitat  within  this  forest 
area.  Wildlife  values  are  of  prime  con- 
sideration in  all  logging  and  burning 
operations  here,  and  these  activities 
are  directed  by  wildlife  biologists. 

Clark  Hill  has  best  been  known  for 
its  high  deer  population,  a  population 
which  has,  in  the  past,  tended  toward 
an  over-abundance  on  this  area.  Many 
seasons  of  "bucks-only"  hunting  de- 
veloped an  unfavorable  sex:age  ratio. 


Photos  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue 
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Early  morning  chet  k-in  is  a  common  feature  at  all  the 

management  areas.  The  process  helps  biologists  keep 

accurate  track  of  game  populations. 


One  management  program  on  the  area 
hopes  to  attract  more  wood  clacks  by 
offering  attractive  nesting  sites. 


that  is,  too  many  does  and  fawns. 
Over  the  past  several  seasons  a  series 
of  either-sex  and  antlerless  hunts  has 
achieved  an  overall  reduction  in  the 
deer  population  and  is  bringing  the 
sex.age  ratio  into  a  better  balance. 
This  reduction  will  improve  deer 
hunting  by  decreasing  the  competition 
for  food  and  cover  and  by  increasing 
the  number  of  bucks  in  the  total  deer 
population. 

Clark  Hill  also  is  reported  to  have 
the  best  wild  turkey  population  of  any 
state  management  area.  The  habitat 
on  the  area  is  favorable  to  this  forest- 
loving  bird,  for  its  mature  woodlands 
are  composed  of  hardwoods  and 
mixed  hardwood-pine.  Grassy  clear- 
ings are  an  important  component  of 
turkey  habitat  and  the  good  distribu- 
tion of  wildlife  openings  on  Clark  Hill 
contributes  to  the  turkey  management 
program. 

Another  abundant  game  species  is 
the  gray  squirrel.  Squirrels  are  not  a 
major  drawing  card  compared  to  deer 
and  turkey,  but  are  very  numerous 
and  provide  good  hunting.  The  many 
hardwood  coves  near  the  lake  are  ex- 
cellent squirrel  habitat. 

There  are  many  non-game  species 
found  on  Clark  Hill,  including  one 
which  is  officially  listed  as  endan- 
gered. All  woodland  bird  and  small 


mammal  species  which  are  native  to 
this  habitat  or  which  are  normal  mi- 
grants are  seen  on  the  area.  There 
have  been  several  sightings  of  the  en- 
dangered red-cockaded  woodpecker 
and  their  nests  are  visible  in  several 
stands  of  mature  pines.  These  nesting 
sites  are  protected  from  any  type  of 
disruptive  management  activity. 

The  area  is  located  on  the  Little 
River  arm  of  Clark  Hill,  about  half- 
way between  Washington  and  Thom- 
son. The  gravel  road  leading  to  the 
checking  station  turns  east  off  U.S. 
78,  14  miles  south  of  Washington  or 
1  1  miles  north  of  Thomson.  A  large 
redwood  sign  indicates  the  entrance. 
Ricky  Lee  is  the  refuge  manager. 

Camping  is  allowed,  but  only  in 
compartments  4,  5,  and  6  (see  map) 
and  then  only  within  50  yards  of  the 
main  roadways.  Vehicles  are  restricted 
to  the  maintained  roads  at  all  times. 
Three  developed  camping  areas  are 
located  in  or  near  the  area:  Hart 
Creek  Recreation  Area  and  the  Rays- 
ville  Public  Camping  Area  are  man- 
aged by  the  Corps,  Holiday  Park  is 
maintained  by  Wilkes  County. 

Clark  Hill  is  neither  spectacularly 
scenic  nor  dramatically  more  produc- 
tive than  other,  similar,  areas.  It  is, 
however,  a  dependable,  solid  producer 
under  a  working  management  system. 
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Clark  Hill  Reservoir 


by  Aaron  Pass 

Photos  by  the  Author 


Clark  Hill  Reservoir  on  the  Savannah  River  is  a 
boundary  between  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  and  is 
the  largest  lake  to  which  Georgia  anglers  have  in-state 
access.  Including  78,000  surface  acres,  Clark  Hill  equals 
more  than  two  Lake  Laniers.  There  are  1,200  miles  of 
shoreline,  so  someone  trolling  along  the  shoreline  at  two 
miles  per  hour  and  fishing  day  and  night  would  require 
more  than  25  days  to  circle  the  lake.  Quite  a  fishing 
trip. 

If  any  angler  were  so  persistent,  he  probably  would 
be  quite  successful  too,  since  Clark  Hill  is  an  excellent 
fishing  lake.  According  to  Leon  Kirkland,  chief  of  fish- 
eries for  the  Game  and  Fish  Division,  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  "Clark  Hill  has  been,  and  still  is,  one 
of  the  finest  bass  lakes  in  the  U.S." 

Clark  Hill  was  impounded  in  1954  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  almost  immediately  be- 
came known  for  great  fishing.  Soon  it  was  listed  among 


the  top  100  largemouth  bass  lakes  in  the  country.  The 
lake  then  was  "new"  and  in  its  most  productive  period 
for  fishing;  today,  with  the  hot  peak  long  past,  Clark  Hill 
still  offers  excellent  fishing  for  many  species. 

In  addition  to  the  largemouths,  white  bass  are  one  of 
the  most  popular  species,  particularly  during  their  spring 
spawning  runs  up  the  river.  The  same  can  be  said  for 
the  crappie  (both  white  and  black)  in  the  bushy  coves, 
and  these  brushy  areas  also  produce  respectable  angling 
for  bream  and  chain  pickerel  (locally  called  Jacks). 
Walleye  and  sauger  occasionally  are  taken  in  the  deeper 
waters  of  the  lake. 

Two  relatively  new  additions  to  the  angling  picture  at 
Clark  Hill  are  trout  and  Striped  X  White  Bass  hybrids. 
The  trout  are  stocked  by  both  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  have  done  well  in  the  deeper  water  of  the  lake. 
The  hybrids  are  the  result  of  artificially  cross-breeding 
striped  and  white  bass  in  the  hope  of  producing  a  numer- 
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ous  predatory  species  of  respectable  size.  They  have 
been  stocked  recently  by  South  Carolina  and  are  becom- 
ing very  popular  gamefish. 

Kirkland  offered  a  partial  explanation  of  Clark  Hill's 
good  fishing.  "The  streams  in  this  area  have  historically 
been  good  producers  and  this  indicates  good  general 
productivity  for  the  area.  Clark  Hill  is  reasonably  fertile 
and  produces  good  crops  of  forage  fish."  The  lake  is 
multi-storied,  which  means  that  there  are  several  tem- 
perature layers;  thus  the  fish  can  choose  a  level  of  opti- 
mum temperature. 

As  far  as  legality  goes,  Georgia  fishermen  may  enjoy 
the  whole  lake.  As  a  result  of  a  reciprocal  agreement 
with  South  Carolina,  the  whole  lake  (backwater  only, 
not  including  tributary  streams  except  the  Savannah 
River)  is  open  to  the  holders  of  either  state's  licenses. 
The  only  catch  is  that  fishermen  (from  either  state)  must 
conform  to  the  creel  limits  of  the  state  in  which  they  are 
fishing. 

The  dam  is  located  22  miles  up  the  Savannah  River 
from  Augusta.  The  lake  backs  up  39  miles  above  the 
dam  and  is  fed  by  2  1  major  tributaries,  of  which  the 
Savannah  is  the  largest. 

In  addition  to  fishing,  pleasure  boating  and  camping 
are  big  attractions  at  Clark  Hill.  Sixteen  camping  areas, 
22  picnic  sites  and  more  than  44  public  launching  ramps 
have  been  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  around 


the  lake.  Four  state  parks  are  located  on  the  Georgia 
side  of  the  lake:  Elijah  Clark  State  Park  near  Lincolnton, 
Bobby  Brown  State  Park  off  Ga.  Hwy.  79,  Mistletoe 
State  Park  near  Leah,  and  Keg  Creek  State  Park  off  U.S. 
Hwy.  221  near  Pollards  Corner.  All  of  these  parks  offer 
picnic  and  camp  facilities  and  boat  access  via  launching 
ramps. 

Besides  these  public  facilities,  three  commercial  con- 
cessions supply  fishing  and  boating  needs  on  the  lake: 
Soap  Creek  Lodge  near  Lincolnton,  Little  River  Sports- 
man's Camp  off  Ga.  Hwy.  79,  and  Fishing  Village  at 
Plum  Branch,  S.C.  provide  lodging,  tackle  and  marine 
equipment. 

Clark  Hill  is  a  huge  lake  and  offers  a  wide  range  of 
boating  opportunity.  Water  skiing  and  speed  boats  are 
the  most  popular,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  house 
boats  and  larger  cabin  cruisers.  Sailing  is  gaining  popu- 
larity and  there  is  one  sailing  club  on  the  lake. 

Due  to  the  big  water  areas,  a  bit  of  intelligent  caution 
would  serve  the  boatman  well.  A  sudden  squall  can  be 
pretty  rough  on  the  small  craft  operator  who  is  unwisely 
caught  out  on  open  water. 

Clark  Hill  Reservoir  is  truly  a  multi-faceted  recrea- 
tional opportunity:  boating,  camping,  fishing  and  other 
water  sports  all  may  be  pursued  on  this  public  lake.  The 
real  beauty  of  it  is  that  with  all  these  pursuits  going  on, 
one  seldom  feels  crowded. 
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a  day  in  the  life... 


by  T.  Craig  Martin 

Photos  by  the  Author 

(NOTE:  Since  this  article  was  writ- 
ten, Jim  Wilson  has  been  promoted 
to  head  of  the  Resource  Planning 
Section  of  the  Office  of  Planning  and 
Research.  The  article  remains,  how- 
ever, indicative  of  the  work  carried 
on  by  O.P.R.) 


In  the  past  few  years  it  has  become 
more  and  more  evident  that  man  and 
nature  can  coexist  peacefully  only  if 
man's  activities  can  be  channeled 
into  the  least  environmentally  destruc- 
tive paths.  If  not,  the  urbanite  dis- 
covers his  long-dreamed-of  mountain 
home  sliding  down  into  that  beautiful 
view,  cities  find  that  rivers  no  longer 
can  purify  their  waste  products,  and 
developers  find  building  costs  exorbi- 
tant because  important  geologic  fea- 
tures were  ignored  when  the  site  was 
chosen. 

Sensitive  and  sophisticated  plan- 
ning seems  to  be  one  of  the  answers 
to  these  difficulties,  and  one  of  the 
advantages  of  a  reorganized  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  is  that  en- 
vironmental planning  now  can  be 
carefully  coordinated.  As  one  plan- 
ner puts  it,  "Experts  on  almost  all 
the  factors  that  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  natural  resources  planning 
now  are  housed  in  the  various  D.N.R. 
divisions.  In  this  situation,  the  plan- 
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Wilson  and  O.P.R.  Intern  Paul  Davis 
examine  a  tributary  of  the  Flint;  then 
(below)  Wilson  descends  into  an  eroded 
gulley  for  a  closer  look. 


ncr's  role  is  not  that  of  an  expert  in 
a  particular  area,  but  that  of  a  gen- 
cralist  who  can  reconcile  and  coordi- 
nate all  the  conflicting  interests." 

The  Office  of  Planning  and  Re- 
search bears  major  responsibility  for 
these  planning  efforts,  and  a  look  at 
the  work  of  Senior  Planner  Jim  Wil- 
son may  provide  an  example  of  this 
unified  planning  in  action. 

Wilson  heads  OPR's  Natural  Areas 
Unit,  a  small  group  charged  with 
identifying  and  analyzing  unspoiled 
natural  areas  in  the  state.  These  areas 
can,  and  do,  include  caves  and 
swamps,  botanical  areas  and  geologi- 
cal sequences,  rivers  and  swamps. 
Once  the  unit  discovers  an  area  as 
yet  unspoiled  by  man,  it  attempts  to 
work  out  an  agreement  with  the  land- 
owner that  will  protect  the  area.  If 
everything  works  out,  the  owner 
agrees  to  preserve  the  area  intact,  and 
it  is  registered  and  inventoried.  Some 
35  of  these  voluntary  agreements  cur- 
rently are  in  force  throughout  the 
state.  Thus  at  least  35  landowners 
are  preserving  fragile  vestiges  of  nat- 
ural Georgia  for  the  future. 

In  some  instances,  however,  this 
analysis  and  inventory  has  more  im- 
mediate significance.  In  the  recent 
controversy  over  the  impoundment  of 
the  Flint  River  at  Sprewell  Bluff,  for 
example,  the  Natural  Areas  Unit  was 
responsible  for  developing  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  dam.  The  Department  had 
reservations  about  several  aspects  of 
the  dam  proposal,  but  felt  that  its 
critical  evaluation  could  be  meaning- 
ful only  if  a  reasonable  alternative 
could  be  produced. 

In  developing  this  alternative  pro- 
posal, Wilson  followed  an  approach 
that  has  been  called  "environmental 
determinism,"  that  is,  the  nature  of 
the  area  must  determine  the  use  man 
may  make  of  it. 
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Maps  play  an  important  part  in  the 

planning  process.  Here  Wilson  and  Robin 

Jackson,  head  of  O.P.R.'s  Site  Planning 

Section,  discuss  one  of  the  Flint  maps. 


But  any  realistic  plan  begins  with 
an  assessment  of  human  needs,  of  the 
desires  of  the  millions  of  Georgians 
who  will  swim,  walk,  paddle,  or  drive 
through,  over,  or  around  this  area. 
Wilson  and  his  group  first  turned  to 
the  massive  "Georgia  State  Compre- 
hensive Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,"  an 
exhaustive  survey  published  in  1972. 

S.C.O.R.P.'s  evaluation  was  plain: 
both  now  and  in  the  projected  future, 
Georgia's  need  is  for  river-based  rec- 
reation areas.  Long  discussions  with 
local  citizens  and  sportsman's  groups, 
with  botanists  and  geologists,  with 
recreation  planners  and  Parks  and 
Historic  Sites  personnel,  with  zoolo- 
gists and  engineers,  with  fishermen 
and  hunters  only  buttressed  this 
evaluation. 

Then  came  months  of  painstaking 
effort  in  trying  to  discover  the  "nat- 
ural factors,"  of  studying  their  indi- 
vidual characteristics  and  their  in- 
teractions. 

From  this  research  began  to  grow 
some  understanding  of  this  unique 
environment,  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
understanding  they  began  to  plan  for 
man's  uses.  Some  areas,  they  found, 
would  be  suitable  for  camping,  oth- 
ers should  be  preserved  as  the  back- 
ground for  trails,  either  canoe  or 
hiking.  Some  old  roads  might  serve 
as  access  routes  for  boaters,  others 
might  best  be  left  to  hikers  or  horse- 
men. Portions  of  the  area  would  be 
superb  for  hunters,  others  should  be 
left  as  undisturbed  habitat. 

But  whatever  the  use,  it  was  de- 
signed to  suit  the  environment's  needs 
as  fully  as  it  did  man's.  Thus  the 
area's  "integrity"  would,  with  luck, 
be  preserved. 

Some  days  in  Wilson's  life  are,  of 
course,  spent  slogging  through  dra- 
matic swamps,  or  paddling  down 
idyllic  streams,  or  flying  over  great 
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stands  of  timber.  But  the  raw  data 
gathered  during  these  pastoral  days 
must  be  synthesized  into  coherent 
plans,  and  these  plans  take  shape  in 
his  Atlanta  office  during  somewhat 
more  mundane  days. 

A  typical  day  in  Wilson's  work  life 
might  include  a  couple  of  early  morn- 
ing hours  poring  over  maps  designed 
to  graphically  portray  various  nat- 
ural features  of  an  area  under  study. 
These  colorful  maps  often  are  used 
in  public  discussions  of  the  site  plan. 

After  half-a-dozen  interrupting 
telephone  calls,  he  might  escape  to 
the  state  archives,  hoping  to  trace  the 
origin  of  an  old  wooden  bridge  or  the 
ownership  of  a  decaying  mansion 
found  on  the  study  area.  Then  a  quick 
stop  by  the  Earth  and  Water  Divi- 
sion for  some  geologic  maps,  and  on 
to  a  meeting  about  "Environmental 
Corridors." 

For  Wilson  also  heads  a  "task 
force,,  attempting  to  identify  interest- 
ing natural  corridors  throughout  the 
state.  Once  they  have  been  identified, 
these  corridors  will  serve  as  trails 
(land  or  water  based)  to  guide  Geor- 
gians to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
state's  natural  wonders. 

From  that  meeting  he  hurries  im- 
mediately to  another,  this  time  with 
Robin  Jackson,  head  of  Site  Planning 
and  his  immediate  superior,  and 
Chuck  Parrish,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Planning  and  Research.  They  dis- 
cuss current  planning  efforts  and  en- 
vironmental legislation  before  the 
General  Assembly,  then  Wilson  gets 
back  to  his  office  in  time  to  spend  an 
hour  answering  telephone  messages 
and  grappling  with  problems  his  staff 
has  uncovered  in  one  of  the  maps. 

A  late  afternoon  meeting,  this  time 
with  legislators  and  Game  and  Fish 
Division  personnel  interested  in  "rare 
and  endangered  species"  legislation, 
rounds  off  the  day.  Except  for  a 
couple  of  hours  of  paperwork  at 
home. 
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Outdoor  Calendar 


Management 
Area 

Stream 

June 

July 

August 

September 

BLUE   RIDGE 

Jones  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Montgomery 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Nimblew.il 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Noontootley 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Rock  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

CHATTAHOOCHEE 

Chattahoochee 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Dukes 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

CHESTATEE 

Boggs 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Dicks 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 

Mon  ,   Sept     2 

Waters 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 

Mon  ,  Sept    7 

LAKE  BURTON 

Moccasin 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept   2 

Wildcat 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

LAKE   RUSSELL 

Middle 
Broad 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

WARWOMAN 

Sarahs 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  ] 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Tuckaluge 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Finney 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Walnut  Fork 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Hoods  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

COLEMAN   RIVER 

Tate  Branch 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Mill  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

MANAGED  STREAM  SCHEDULE 

Trout  streams  in  the  management 
areas  will  be  open  from  April  27  through 
Sept.  2  on  specified  days  according  to 
Managed  Stream  Schedule.  Trout 
streams  in  the  management  areas  are 
open  for  fishing  from  30  min.  before 
sunrise  until  30  min.  after  sunset,  with 
the  exception  that  Waters  Creek  from  its 
junction  with  Dick's  Creek,  upstream,  is 
closed  to  fishing  at  6:30  p.m.  EST. 

Streams  that  are  not  designated  in  the 
following  listing  on  these  management 
areas  and  are  not  tributaries  of  these 
designated  streams  open  and  close  with 
the  regular  state  trout  season. 
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□  RENEWAL 

Paste  your  last  magazine  ad- 
dress label  into  space  indi- 
cated and  mail  with  pay- 
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